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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

The Powers respond to the call of America. That they would 
do so was a foregone conclusion; yet none the less gratifying and 
inspiring, therefore, are the promptness and the cordiality of their 
acceptance of the President's invitation. Thus auspiciously 
proceeds toward its culmination the most simple and direct and 
yet immeasureably the most potential effort ever made in human 
history for ridding mankind of the burden of militarism and the 
menace of war. Not the least impressive feature of it is the con- 
trast which the President's plan presents to the inept and futile 
proposals of the League of Nations; a contrast universally recog- 
nized and widely remarked upon as the final justification of the 
resistance which this country presented to the Covenant. The 
strongest plea which was made or which could be made for the 
Covenant was, that it was the only means of securing peace. 
How untrue that plea was is demonstrated by the putting forward 
of this plan, which is diametrically different from the Covenant 
in every essential respect, and which is generally acknowledged 
to be far more practicable, and far more hopeful. Instead of 
America's breaking the faith and being regarded as a slacker and 
a welcher among the nations, she has nobly fulfilled her highest 
moral and spiritual obligations, and has assumed such an ethicaL 
and irenic leadership as no other Power ever enjoyed. 

It was not to be expected that the problem of centuries could 
be solved in a day. What was supremely gratifying and auspi- 
cious was that the highest official representatives of the United 
Kingdom and of the two divisions of Ireland entered into amica- 
ble conference and manifested sincere desires for a just and per- 
manent solution. That their work was not completed in a day, 
or a week, was in fact encouraging rather than disappointing. 
An instantaneous agreement would have provoked suspicions 
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and doubts, and would probably have been marked with indis- 
cretions and imperfections. A more deliberate agreement will 
command more respect and will be more complete. One thing 
that was accomplished was cessation of the hideous crimes and 
reprisals which had long made up the burden of the daily news. 
That deviltry having once been stopped, and friendly negotia- 
tions begun, reason and humanity revolt at the thought of affairs 
ever again reverting to the condition of a few weeks ago. Now 
that a settlement is actually and practically being sought, and is 
indisputably desired, it must be attained. 

The appointment of Mr. Taft to be Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was in accord with general expecta- 
tion and desire. Had the fmatter been submitted to a plebis- 
cite, he would have been elected by an overwhelming majority. 
It was also in accord with his own desire. He would, in 1908, 
probably have preferred such appointment to election to the 
Presidency. It was, moreover, in several respects one of the 
most interesting and most momentous appointments ever made 
to that office. Mr. Taft is the first Chief Justice who had been 
President of the United States; with one exception, the first who 
had been a serious candidate for the Presidency. We cannot 
say that he is the first whose work before ascending that bench 
was chiefly done in other departments of the Government and 
outside of courts of law, for that was true of three of his predeces- 
sors, Jay, Marshall and Chase. Yet that circumstance is notably 
true of him, to a degree which will probably exert more influence, 
conscious or unconscious, upon him than it did upon any of the 
others. It will be generally conceded that he takes office at a 
time and in circumstances more momentous than any of his 
predecessors save only Marshall, to whom he presents a most 
striking contrast. There never was a Chief Justice more strictly 
legal in his judgments and less swayed by popular opinion and 
sentiment, than Marshall. We shall not say that Mr. Taft is 
the opposite in both respects; yet we can recall no other Chief 
Justice who was so likely to apply the rules of reason and common 
sense to questions of legal interpretation, or to take into account 
the intent and the desire of the people. 
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We are at last, apparently, beginning to learn to practice the 
conservation of humanity, as well as of other and less precious 
natural resources. The advance of the generation in sanitation 
and therapeutics and in the adoption of injury-preventing devices 
has caused such a diminution of the death rate, and particularly 
of the infantile and juvenile death rate, as half a century ago 
would have seemed fantastically impossible. Of course the 
material, the industrial, saving or gain to the nation by this means 
is enormous. But that is only a part, and perhaps the smaller 
part, of the achievement. It is beginning to be realized that a 
large proportion of adults who are either morally perverse or 
mentally incompetent, and thus are a burden upon the commu- 
nity as criminals or wastrels, could have been made normal beings 
by appropriate treatment, largely psychical, in childhood. Dr. 
William Healy, of Boston, who founded the first psychopathic 
clinic, advisedly estimates that this nation is spending hundreds 
of millions of dollars a year in caring for adults who might have 
been made law-abiding and self-supporting by proper care and 
treatment in their early years. In addition to that cost there 
is, of course, the enormous loss of the industrial productivity of 
those multitudes of delinquents. From the most practical eco- 
nomic point of view, leaving humanity quite out of the question, 
it would obviously be profitable to discard the notion that all 
children must, like Topsy, "just grow," and to pay most diligent 
attention to the cultivation of their growth, mentally and mor- 
ally as well as physically. It is not vegetables nor fruit nor 
poultry nor cattle that we are raising, but human beings, the 
men and women who in the next generation will compose this 
nation. To let a garden run to weeds is slovenly and wasteful. 
To let children "run to weeds" in mind or character is a crime 
against them and against the race. 

Of no little historic interest was the Spanish national festival 
which marked the transfer of the dust of Rodrigo Diaz and his 
wife Ximena from the municipal building of Burgos to a tomb 
in the ancient cathedral. The name and fame of the Cid Campea- 
dor have long been so involved in fantastic and impossible tradi- 
tions that probably few persons have any definite conception of 
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that heroic figure, while many regard him as a sheer invention of 
the imagination. Much of the Poem of the Cid is certainly pure 
invention, as much as anything in Ariosto or the Heldenbuch. 
Yet Spain's national hero was a real person, of achievements 
worthy of his fame, and entitled to a conspicuous place in the 
history of the world. He was a great conqueror in war, for years 
he was practically the sovereign of the best part of Spain, and he 
was one of the ancestors of the great families of Bourbon, Guelph 
and Hapsburg. Perhaps the fittest tribute to him was that paid 
by a contemporary and bitter foe: "This man, the scourge of. 
his time, was, in his love of glory, character and heroic courage, 
one of the marvels of the Lord. Victory always followed his 
banner — God's curse be on him ! " The malediction is the most 
significant and not the least eulogistic part of the tribute. 

Never, perhaps, has there been a more interesting, significant 
and potentially profitable educational gathering than the Insti- 
tute of Politics at Williams College, though certainly never was 
one assembled with less press agent work and flourishing of trum- 
pets. It is to be hoped that, in spite of the quietness and mod- 
esty of the whole great undertaking, the American people gen- 
erally appreciate the fact that in that quiet New England town 
there have been gathered some of the greatest scholars, states- 
men and publicists of the world, to discuss and to promote knowl- 
edge of those matters which we are now, after the martyrdom of 
the great war, beginning to recognize as of paramount importance 
to the welfare of the race. It has never been difficult — it has 
been one of the commonest of things — to get men together to 
consider ways and means of making money or of promoting other 
material interests; but there has been a strange neglect of such 
consideration for what is at once the most difficult and the most 
important of all the arts, the science of human government. Well 
will it be, and not improbable, for this little conference at Williams- 
town to prove the bit of leaven which will leaven the whole 
lump of two worlds. 

The final passage and signing of the Peace Resolution, making 
a legal and technical as there had long been a practical ending of 
our state of war with Germany, profitably emphasized one point 
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which had too often been ignored. That point is expressed in 
the phrase "Allied and Associated Powers," so often used with 
so little consideration of its real significance. Its significance, of 
course, was and is that while the other Powers were actually 
allied, America was not but was merely associated with them. 
Between alliance and association there is a distinction with a 
radical difference. Since the latter relationship proved abun- 
dantly efficient and sufficient for all the requirements of war, it 
should certainly prove equally sufficient for the needs of peace. 
It would have been a strange anomaly to go through all the 
agony and stress of the war as a mere associate of those with 
whom we had blood brotherhood, and then when peace came to 
consider it necessary to enter into a closer relationship. It is 
well to be reminded of this circumstance. It would be egregious 
stultification to pretend that we were deserting or holding aloof 
from the other nations just because we preferred to remain in 
precisely the same relationship to them which existed when we 
were fighting side by side with them in the trenches and on the 
fields of France. 

Secretary Hoover's semi-official reply to the Russian appeal for 
succor was marked with extraordinary generosity. The Ameri- 
can Relief Administration, he informed Mr. Gorky, was ready to 
give aid to the starving millions of the victims of Sovietism, 
on condition that the Bolshevist government first released the 
Americans illegally held as prisoners in Russia, and that it gave 
satisfactory assurances of non-interference with the freedom of 
action of the American relief agents. Less than this it would 
have been stultifying to insist upon or to accept. The cir- 
cumstances of the case are these: Millions of Russians are in 
imminent peril of death through starvation, chiefly because of 
the incompetence and iniquity of the government which tyran- 
nizes that land. As long as that government bears sway, Russia 
will suffer. The best thing that could happen would be the 
abolition of Sovietism and the substitution of an intelligent, 
efficient and honest government. Our government, or any other, 
would be logically and morally justified in refusing even the slight- 
est relief until there was such a change in government. But with 
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unexampled benevolence Mr. Hoover overlooks all that, and offers 
to send ample aid, provided only that the American prisoners be 
released, and that American agents be permitted freely to admin- 
ister the relief. The latter stipulation is, of course, intended to 
make sure that the food is distributed impartially and is not stolen 
by the Bolshevists for their own use while the non-Bolshevists are 
left to perish, as hitherto has been done. Reason and justice are 
not to blind us to the needs of charity, but even the most abun- 
dant charity must not destroy reason or overthrow justice. It 
is encouraging to see that the Russian authorities seem inclined 
to accede to Mr. Hoover's demands. 

The six hundredth anniversary of the death of Dante finds his 
Italy and the whole world — which we may no less fittingly also 
call his — in a state of tumult and of flux comparable with that 
in which he knew them. But it also finds them, fortunately, far 
more ready to regard the admonitions and inspirations of his colos- 
sal works than they were in his own day and generation. Exiled 
as he was in life, and long neglected if not actually contemned 
after his death, he has in our day come into his own, as not merely 
what Boccaccio called him, the "singular splendor of the Italian 
race," but as one of the supreme splendors of the universal human 
race. Only one other poet, at least since the Augustan Age, is 
comparable with him, and even Shakespeare has not all the ad- 
vantage on his side. It has been authoritatively reckoned that 
no other single work in all the world, excepting only the Bible, 
has given rise to so extensive a literature as his Divina Commedia. 
We are quite ready to believe that with the same single exception 
no other has on the whole so widely, so profoundly and so be- 
neficently impressed both the mind and the soul of humanity. 
The rebirth of Italy, politically, intellectually, socially, has been 
one of the unique wonders of the world, approximated by no 
other similar achievement; and when its history comes to be fully 
written, one of its most conspicuous, compelling and triumphant 
notes must be the influence of this poet, statesman, philoso- 
pher, well named both Dante, the Giver, and Durante, the Much- 
Enduring. 



